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For ‘The Friend,” 
Observations on the Rise of the Society of Friends, 
and the character and labors of George Fox. 

; (Continue? from page 403.) 
_ “Pally believing in the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel held in common by what were 

led the evangelical churches, he saw that 
Fe truths recorded in the Holy Scriptares 
were often mutilated or rendered nugatory 
by the construction put upon them by the un- 
learned in the school of Christ. He therefore 
constantly taught that the Scriptures could 
10t be rightly understood or interpreted, ex- 
sept by the Spirit which dictated them, and, 
shat it was thus and thus only, that the man 
yf God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
into all good works. The necessary deduc- 
‘ion from this was, that the Spirit itself was 
superior to the Scriptures which had been 
written under its in<piration, and by which 
ulone their sacred contents could be rightly 
nterpreted and applied; and as Christ had 
snlightened every man that cometh into the 
Becta with a measure of this Spirit, or Divine 
Grace, so it was the primary rule of faith and 
practice ; which, however, the Scriptures 
would never contradict. 

“ Christ being the glorified Head who alone 
could prepare for, ordain, and commission 
ministers in His church, so the ministers made 
by studying divinity and ordained by men 
ulone, were not true ministers of the Gospel ; 
that as men and women were one in Christ 
Jesus, He conferred the gift for the ministry 
upon both alike, whetber learned or unlearned, 
and both could exercise it in the assemblies 
of the people, or wherever He called them 
thereto; and that when so exercised, it must 
be under the immediate inspiration of Him 
who alone knows the states of those addressed, 
and what is the spiritual food convenient for 
then. That the Gospel must be preached 
without money and without price, in accor 
Jance with the commandment of Christ to his 
disciples, ‘Freely ye have received, freely give.’ 
The several testimonies here enumerated, have 
been maintained by the members of the So- 
siety of Friends, who were led by the same 
Spirit as George Fox and his fellow laborers, 
aver since their day, and are felt to be as bind- 
ing on them now, as they were on them. 

“There were few of the testimonies which 
Friends were called to bear that caused them 
more cruel persecution and suffering than that 
relative to the use of the Scripture language 


of thou and thee, and the refusal to bow or take 
off the hat, or to give the ordinary flattering 
salutations. Alluding to this, George Fox 
says: ‘Oh! the blows, punchings, beatings, 
and imprisonments we underwent, for not put- 
ting off our-hats to men, © For that soon tried 
all men’s patience and sobriety what it was. 

The bad language and evil usage we 
received on this account is hard to be ex- 
pressed, besides the danger we were sometimes 
in of losing our lives for this matter; and that 
by the great professors of Christianity, who 
thereby discovered that they were not true 
believers.’ [1648.] 

“The doctrine promulgated respecting the 
true character of Gospel ministry, and the 
testimony borne against receiving pecuniary 
compensation for preaching, as it streck at 
the trade of the priests, and of all who made 
merchandise of what they call the Gospel, 
naturally roused their opposition and ani- 
mosity ; and consequently there was no class 
from whom Friends encountered more deter- 
mined hostility, or at whose hands they un- 
derwent more bitter and prolonged persecu- 
tion than the clergy. 

‘As the whole tenor of the principles in- 
culeated by G. Fox and the early Friends was 
calculated to draw people off from the observ- 
ance of forms and ceremonies, or a dependence 
on the teaching of men, and to centre their 
attention on the work of regeneration through 
the aid of the Holy Spirit in the heart, and 
also to lead to the attainment of a state of 
perfection or holiness, through its sanctifying 
power and influence; these also drew forth 
much contradiction and resistance from those 
who wished not to be disturbed in the belief, 
that Christ having paid the penalty for sin, 
and ptrehased salvation for them, there was 
no repentance, no suffering for sin, no cross- 
bearing and self-denial necessary on their 
part ; and from those who contended that man 
could not escape from sinning in this life, 

“ Besides preaching repentance and amend- 
ment of life, G. Fox found a duty laid upon 
him to go to the courts, or to write to the 
judges, inciting them to avoid oppression, and 
to administer justice in all their doings; and 
also in warning those who kept ale houses 
and other places of entertainment, not to al- 
low of drinking to excess, nor any immoral 
conduct; and to declare against all deceit or 
untruthfulness in buying or selling, likewise 
against stage plays, gaming, &c. 

‘Being at Nottingham on a First-day of 
the week, he went into the ‘great steeple 
house’ of the town, and hearing the priest 
give an incoherent explanation of the text 
which he took, he testified against it, and ex- 
plained what he believed to be the true mean- 
ing. Whereupon the officers put’ him into a 
filthy, offensive prison, where he was kept for 
some time. Afterwards he was removed to 
the sheriff’s house, who, with his wife, was 
‘much changed by the power of the Lord ;’ 


land allowed him to hold meetings at their 


house. There seems to have been a wonder- 
ful evidence of divine power attending these 
gatherings, and many were convinced. The 
magistrates having neglected to bring their 
prisover before the court when it was sitting, 
he was detained there ‘a pretty Iong time,’ 
and then set at liberty; this was his first im- 
prisonment, and it occurred in 1649. At 
Mansfield Woodhouse, for speaking to the 
priest and people in their place of worship, 
they knocked him down, and he ‘ was cruelly 
beaten and bruised with their fists, Bibles and 
sticks.’ They thén baled him away and set 
him in the stocks -where he was kept for some 
hours. But, he says, ‘The Lord’s power soon 
healed me, and that day some were convinced 
of the Lord’s truth, and turned to his teach- 
ing.’ 

% Dravolling from place to place his minis- 
try was so powerful that multitudes were 
convinced, and regular meetings of Friends 
were established in many places. 

“1650. Being at Derby, and learning there 
was to be a great ‘lecture’ delivered there 
that day, at which many officers, priests, and 
preachers were to be in attendance, he felt it 
his duty to go toit; where, after the ‘service’ 
was through, he spoke to the congregation 
what he believed to be required of him. Al- 
though the people were quiet, he was taken 
before the magistrates. In the course of the 
examination, G. Fox was asked whether he 
was sanctified? he answered, Yes: then they 
asked if he had no sin ? to which he answered, 
‘Christ my Saviour has taken away my sin, 
and in Him is no sin.’ Being asked how he 
knew that Christ did abide in us? G. F. said, 
‘ By his Spirit that He hath given us.’ It was 
then temptingly queried, ‘If any of us were 
Christ’? G. F. answered, ‘ Nay, we are noth- 
ing, Christ is all.’ 

“These magistrates, nevertheless, committed 
George Fox and a man of the name of John 
Fretwell to the ‘House of Correction’ for six 
mooths, as blasphemors. J. Fretwell proved 
unfaithful to the truth and so got released ; 
but G. Fox, refusing the offer of his relatives 
to the magistrates, to be bound that he would 
not come any more there, was kept to the end 
of the six months in his first place of confine- 
ment, and nearly six months longer in the 
common jail. The change in the place of im- 
prisonment took place in consequence of the 
Commissioners of Parliament, who were re- 
cruiting for the army, sending for George, 
when they knew that the time for which he 
was committed was nearly expired, and offered 
to make him a captain in the army, urging 
him to accept it, and said the soldiers were 
desirous to have him for their commander, 
But George says, ‘I told them I knew from 
whence all wars arose, even from the lusts, 
according to James’ doctrine ; and that I lived 
in the virtue of that life and power that took 
away the occasion of all wars. Yet they court- 
ed me to accept of their offer, and thought I 
did but compliment them. But I told them 
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I was come into the covenant of peace, which 
was before wars and strifes were. They said, 
they offered it in love and kindness to me, be- 
cause of my virtue; and such like flattering 
words they used. But I told them, If that 
was their love and kindness, I trampled it 
under my feet. Then their rage got up and 
they said, “Take him away, jailer, and put 
him into the prison amongst the rogues and 
felons.” So I was put into a lousy, stinking 
place, without any bed, amongst thirty felons, 
where I was kept almost half a year; yet at 
times they would let me walk to the garden, 
believing I would not go away’ 

“ Notwithstanding the vileness of the in- 
mates of the prison, he was preserved from 
contamination, and was often engaged in re- 
proving their wickedness and striving to re- 
form them. There being a young woman 
there who was condemned to be hanged for 
stealing, George wrote to the judges, showing 
how wrong it was to take human lifo for such 
crimes; that it was contrary even to the 
Mosaic law, and altogether irreconcilable with 
the religion of Christ; and moving them to 
have mercy on her. She was taken to the 
gallows and there reprieved; and being re- 
turned to the prison, she afterwards became 
convinced of the truth and joined Friends. 

“Seeing the pernicious effects resulting from 
keeping the prisoners so that they could min- 
gle together promiscuously, and the older and 
more hardened convicts thus have epportuni- 
ties to teach the younger offenders lessons of 
vice, and spread and increase wickedness, he 
thought it his duty to write out his observa- 
tions and the conclusions to which they had 
led him, and communicate them to the judges; 
that they might adoptsome measures to arrest 
an evil so detrimental to the safety of society. 
This is the first essay at prison reform of 
which we have account. 

(To be continued.) 


The Population of the Globe.—The most 
trustworthy estimate of the number of people 
on the earth for the year 1876, as furnished 
by the German statisticians, is 1,423,917,000. 
This is an increase of over, twenty-seven 
millions on the estimate of 1875, but the 
augmentation is not due entirely to the excess 
of births over deaths, but largely to the ob- 
taining of more accurate information regard- 
ing the population of regions hitherto little 
known, and to more perfect census returns 
from other countries. 

Asia is still the home of a majority of the 
human race, after having supplied shoots from 
which have sprung great Western peoples. 
About four-sevenths of the carth’s population 
is Asiatic, or 825,548,590; Europe comes next 
with over a fifth, or 309,178 300; Africa with 
about a seventh, or 199,921,600; America 
with less than a sixteenth, or 85,519,800; and 
finally, Australia and Polynesia, with the very 
small fraction of 4,748,600 people. Hurope is 
the most densely populated, having 82 persons 
to the square mile; Asia comes next, with 48 
to the square mile; Africa next, with 174; 
and America and Australia have 53 and 14 
respectively. 

There are 215 cities on the earth with a 
population of over 100,000 ; 29 of balf a million 
or more, and nine Cities containing a million 
or more inhabitants. Of these last, four are 
in China. Including Brooklyn with New 
York, the greatest cities of the world stand in 
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792; New York, 1,535,622; Vienna, 1,091,- 
999; Berlin, 1,044,000; Canton and three 
other Chinese cities, one million each. 

Though there are not at hand statistics 
upon which to base an accurate statement of 
the fact, yet it is the opinion of all observers 
of the condition of civilized peoples that the 
average longevity of the human race has in- 
creased within a hundred years. Such reports 
of the death rate as we have go to support 
that conclusion, and the devastations of epi- 
demic diseases are not so great now as former- 
ly. In England the death rate has declined 
considerably during a quarter of a century. 
There and elsewhere in Kurope, as also in this 
country, the subject of public hygiene has re- 
ceived great attention of late years, and its 
difficulties are being steadily overcome. The 
probability is that men now, on the average, 
live longer than their ancestors and in better 
average health.— WV. Y. Sun. 


For “The Friend.” 
Philip and Rachel Price, 

It was about the year 1792, that Rachel 
Price first appeared in the ministry. After 
a period of probation her service was ap- 
proved; and some notes left by her manifest 
the feelings that accompanied the event. “My 
friends of the Monthly Meeting of Concord 
thought it right to acknowledge and recom- 
mend me to the Quarterly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, as an approved minister. A 
minute to that effect was furnished the Select 
Meeting in the 4th mo. 1802. I attended that 
meeting in the 5th month, when the language 
of encouragement was handed forth by our 
valuable friend Eli Yarnall, in his usually im- 
pressive and affectionate manner. I consider- 
ed it a privilege to be permitted to sit with 
those to whom I felt so nearly united, and to 
become associated with and placed more par- 
ticularly under their care: but I found my 
exercise and concern not diminished thereby, 
nor my ability increased,—neither were my 
besetments lessened, by becoming incorporated 
with such valuable companions. After attend- 
ing several meetings of the kind, and feeling 
rather disappointed, as I supposed if all were 
as good as I thought we ought to be before 
we were admitted to the Select Meeting, we 
might expect these to be Heavenly Commnu- 
nions without carthly interruptions, — and 
querying in my own mind why these meet- 
ings were sometimes so lifeless, even more 
so than the large mixed assemblies, Samuel 
Smith, of Philadelphia, arose and spoke very 
interestingly. He suid,—‘ We are informed 
in the Book of Job, that when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord, 
Satan came also among them ; and he believed 
there was not a station or situation that a 


man can attain unto in this life, beyond the 
assaults of the enemy of our souls’ salvation ; 
hence. the necessity of the sacred injunction 
to all to watch and pray lest ye enter into 
temptation: that it is no sin to be tempted, 
but it is by obedience to temptation that we 
commit sin.’ He apprehended there might 
be present individuals who had not been long 
admitted to that meeting, and might have 
expected there would be but little to inter- 
rupt the worship in spirit and in truth. He 
thought it was in the ordering of Best Wis- 
dom, if it was often permitted to be otherwise, 
that we might feel our own weakness and de- 


earth; that no flesh might glory in its 
perfection, but that we might lie low i 
abasement of self, so that He, whose rig 
is to rule and reign in our hearts, may d 
according to bis pleasure. If we who 
pose this part of the Society, were permi 
generally to partake of the effusions of Di 
love and regard, we might be induced to t 
that we had attained a higher state of per 
tion than our fellow members, and ther 
become exalted in our own imaginations 
cribing that to the creature which only 
alone belongeth to the Creator. This ¢ 
munication was very instructive and inte 
ing to my inexperienced mind at the time, 
strengthening when recurred to since. 
substance yet remains fresh upon my mem 
(at the age of seventy), and [ am willing 
put it upon record and leave it, hoping tha 
may afford some comfort to some tried : 
discouraged minds when I am gone,” 

For some weeks in 1802, Philip Price tra’ 
led with Richard Mott, of New York, visit 
the meetings of Friends in the south-east 
counties of Pennsylvania. ‘The services 
this ministering Friend are described as h 
ing been very close upon the unfaithful. 
instances producing deep contrition, but 
productive of full relief to the mind of 
faithful laborer, who apprehended he |} 
passed by some meetings that he should h; 
taken in his course. During this and ot 
absences of her husband, Rachel Price dire 
ed the business of the household and fa 
with judgment, and was concerned to att 
the meetings with the children, taking w 
her “seven or eight of them,” a distance 
two miles to Birmingham. 

During the spring of 1804, Sarah Tall 
and Rachel Price made a religious visit ama 
Friends in Middle and East New Jers 
Leaving Philadelphia under discourageme 
the latter wrote, “ With health not very go 
yet my mind enjoys such a comfortable deg 
of quietude in the belief that I am in the w 
of my duty, that I have scarce language 
describe the different feelings of my mi 
now.” * * “Weare permitted sometin 
to partake as it were of a brook by the w: 
side, whereby we are encouraged to mc 
forward in the ability received, to the rel 
of our own minds.” In the spring of 18 
they continued their travels together amo 
Friends of South or West New Jersey: 
Salem, met with John Simpson, Thomas Se 
tergood, “and many other precious Frien 
I felt myself a poor thing amongst them, 
thou mayest suppose, yet am favored at tin 
from a degree of experience to acknowled 
that in His presence there is life, and at ] 
right hand there are rivers of pleasure f 
evermore.” “ We have been at meeting eve 
day but one since we left home. Surely, soi 
may say, we might be very good by this tit 
if going to meeting would make us so; but 
we are but made sensible from time to tin 
that we are in the way of Divine appoi 
ment, and suffered to partake of even the fr: 
ments of the true bread, after witnessing it 
be broken amongst us, so that we may kn 
that we do indeed live, I believe we shall 
satisfied.” At Egg-Harbor, R. Price probal 
first saw the ocean, with the lively sensibil 
and reverential emotion with which the gre 
works of the Creator ever impressed her s 
sitive mind. “I am seated at the w 


) pendence; that of ourselves we can do nothing | delighted with beholding the waves of the § 
this order; London, 3,489,428; Paris, 1,851,-'to advance the cause of righteousness on the 


continually rolling, wave after wave, a 
, 
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breaking on the shore. Oh, how awfully 
majestic.—how great the power, that hath 
3et bounds even to the sea, and said ‘thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther: There shall thy 
sroud waves be stayed.’ He hath placed the 
sand for the bound of the sea, by a perpetual 
lecree, that it cannot pass it ; and though the 
waves thereof toss themselves, yet can they 
10t prevail; though they roar, yet can they 
ot pass over it.” 

The journey was pursued to satisfaction, 
out under circumstances of trial and discour- 
agement to the partner left at home. She 
writes, “I have found my mind very much 
esigned to my present allotment, whether in 
aéights or in depths, so that I am but made 
ensible that I am in my place, and through 
Divine favor I may say (I trust without boast- 
ng) that I have from time to time felt the 
reward of sweet peace, which is all I crave for 
myself, hoping that thou wilt be made a par. 
taker of a large share in thus giving me up.” 
He, under the besetting trials, exclaims,— 
“Oh! patience and resiguation to Divine allot- 
ments, how much do | still want of their in- 
finence to bring all into subjection, and be 
ble to say, ‘not my will, but Thine be done 
n all things!’ and to bear crosses and adver- 
ity with the same calmness and fortitude as 
if all prospered, and was to our outward de- 
ires. Perhaps it is best for me to feel the 
hand of adversity and disappointment, lest I 
should grow forgetful and lose the sense of a 

ateful mind for the favors that are enjoyed.” 
And again,— I believe I have felt thee to be 
as near and precious to my life as at any time 
of it ; indeed, our separation, I think, has felt 
more trying. I have been almost afraid to 
put my pen to paper to communicate with 
thee, lest I might imprudently drop some- 
thing that might do more harm than hearing 
from. us would give comfort, as it has not been 
my allotment to be much refreshed with the 
stream of consolation since thy absence: but 
enough, lest I now commit the error I have 
been afraid of.” 


_ The Land of Midian.—Gold, silver, and tin 
have been found in large quantities in the land 
of Midian. An expedition, sent out by the 
Khedive of Egypt, and in which Captain Bur. 
ton occupied a prominent position, made this 
discovery, and it also found that each ruined 
town had its mining works, dams for washing 
the sand and crushing the rock, showing that 
a busy mining population had existed in this 
interesting region, which is said to be full of 
mineral wealth.—“T. B.” writes to a con- 
temporary from Weston-super-Mare :—“ With 
reference to the recent discoveries of Captain 
Burton, that the land of Midian abounds in 
gold, silver, tin and antimony, and that the 
peentry seems to be full of mimeral wealth, it 
is interesting to note the fact, as recorded in 
the Old Testament, of the Midianites having 
not merely personal ornaments of gold, but 
tablets of gold and chains for the camels’ 
necks, showing the great abundance of this 
metal. Among the spoils brought from the 
land of Midian (Numbers xxxi) were ‘gold, 
silver, brass, iron, tin, and lead;’ and in 
another expedition the quantity of gold taken 
was so great that Gideon made an ephod 
thereof, and set it up in his city (Judges viii). 
The discoveries of Captain Barton, if they 
should be verified, will be a remarkable con- 
Oe of the truth of the Holy Record.”— 


ecord. 
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For “The Friend.” 


The Poor. 

“ Hearken my beloved brethren, hath not God chosen 
the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom which he hath promised to them that love 
him.”—James ii. 5, 

We have often been impressed with the 
forcible and beautiful application of the above 
text to many of those loving disciples whose 
poverty as well as humility, hide them from 
the notice of their fellow believers. They 
doubtless look at times with yearning hearts 
toward these: wishing, longing, for a kind 
recognition of their brotherhood, while the 
latter, in their social superiority pass them 
by, not exactly in a pharasaical spirit, but 
with a thoughtlessness which some would do 
well to cheek in their intercourse with other 
men. One is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren, is too broad a truth for 
any to ignore lightly. Many a mind well 
stored with the truths of the gospel, learned 
in the school of Christ—heart-knowledge, not 
mere head-knowledge—is found under the 
rough and soiled clothing of a day laborer. 
Many a precious soul, beloved of the Master, 
waits in the neglected poverty of this life, to 
be clothed upon in the life that is to come with 
the robes of righteousness which await the 
ransomed and redeemed who have loved their 
Lord here. Many a heartfelt thanksgiving is 
poured out over a humble meal; a meal which 
would be rejected by some of us who think 
ourselves humble Christians. 

These lessons of trust—even that of waiting 
day by day for outward food, teach those in 
humble life where to look for help, and tend 
to lead many to apply to Him who can satisfy 
all their wants, spiritual as well as temporal, 
and very preciously do some learn the lessons. 
Truly these are those to whom the language 
of our dear Lord seems peculiarly applicable, 
“Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the king- 
dom of heaven,” and would it not be well for 
some of us were we more free to hail them as 
brethren beloved ? 

These thoughts were principally drawn out 
by the perusal of the following letter ad- 
dressed to an aged colored man, by his wife. 
He is one who has learned to love his Lord, 
and who ¢an also see the beauties with which 
the earth is clothed as the work of his loving 
and trusted Master, greatly thankful that he 
has been joined to so loving and pious a help- 
mate. The simplicity of the letter does not 
detract from its merit. Jt is as follows :— 

“My dear husband,—It gives me much 
pleasure to hear from yon, and [ am getting 
along, thank the Lord, very well. * * Things 
are going on well. I am going to get the 
room plastered, do you think well of it? Take 
good care of yourself, for you know my hap- 
piness depends on your welfare. Remember 
your wife in your prayers, as I do you in 
mine. : 

Your affectionate wife.” 


Many children among us sustain a grievous 
loss by not being early and properly made 
acquainted with the principles we profess. 
For want of this instruction they become too 
easy a prey to the customs of the world ; and 


those habitudes, which should be as a kind of 


hedge about them, and protect from many 
temptations, are thrown down, and all the 
allarements of vice and folly suffered to seduce 
their affections, to their ruin.—Dr. J. Fother- 
gill. 
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From the “ Philadelphia Inquirer” of 7th mo, last. 
Tropical Fruit. 

Not many years ago tropical fruits, such as 
oranges, lemons, pineapples, bananas, and co- 
coanuts, were classed among the luxuries of 
life, and yet, strange as it may now seem, the 
demand for the comparatively small quanti- 
ties imported was not sufficient to give such 
luxuries an excessive value in the markets. 
The great mass of the people, content with 
the yearly cycle of domestic crops, were un- 
willing, except on rare occasions, to incur the 
slight additional expense of feasting on the 
luscious products of other countries, and it 
was only by the persistent efforts of a few en- 
terprising importers that the consumption of 
tropical fruits became general. Now, however, 
the man so poor as to be unable to purchase 
a pineapple or a few bananas for his family 
table is poor indeed, while oranges and lemons 
have become some of the necessaries of life in 
the summer season. Every city has some 
large importiog house with numerous fast 
sailing vessels constantly endeavoring to sup- 
ply the ever-increasing demand, and yet it is 
only in exceptional cases that the markets 
become overstocked, a very slight reduction 
in price being usually sufficient to regulate 
the demand to the supply. For the trade in 
this city there are 22 vessels engaged. 

Oranges and lemons are brought direct from 
the Island of Sicily between the first of March 
and the latter part of July; after that time 
they are shipped from Sicily to Liverpool, 
and then transferred to steamers. . Florida 
oranges make their appearance in the market 
in September, and continue until the 1st of 
March, the Sicily trade in the meantime re- 
opening about Christmas. Bananas of the 
yellow variety are brought by fast-sailing 
schooners from Port Antonio; at the east end 
of the Island of Jamaica, and the red bananas 
come from Baracoa, Cuba. Pineapples are 
nearly all shipped from the Babama Islands, 
the red variety being transferred to vessels at 
Abaco, Eleuthera, and the sugar loaf from San 
Salvador. A few pineapples are sent from 
Cuba, but fully nine-tenths come from the 
Bahama Islands. The trade in bananas and 
pineapples is now at its height, the vessels 
arriving daily loaded to the deck with the 
fruits. The demand for cocoanuts, however, 
is quite steady all the year round, as they are 
largely used in the manufacture of confec- 
tions. Cocoanuts are grown in the islands 
which produce bananas and pineapples, and 
in shipping make excellent ballast. One firm 
in this city have this season imported about 
135,000 bunches of bananas, 1,500,000 pine- 
apples, and 2,000,000 cocoanuts. One Phila- . 
delphia confectioner alone uses over 300,000 
cocoanuts annually, and his is by no means 
the largest house in the city. 

About the middle of this month the peach 
season opens, and this year’s crop will be one 
of unusual abundance. The first shipments 
come from Georgia by rail, and then the 
points of export move gradually north through 
South Carolina and Virginia to Maryland and 
Delaware, when the season reaches its height. 
Small quantities of the fruit are now arriving 
from Macon, Georgia, coming through on 
fast express trains, but those expected from 
Charleston will bé sent by steamer. Between 
the latter part of July and the middle of Au- 
gust the California fruit trade, introduced 
last season, will open. These shipments in- 
clude peaches, apricots, early plums, summer 


winter varieties of California pears begin to 
arrive in September. The great drawback 
on this trade is the immense freight, which 
often amounts to over $1,300 a car. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
tropical fruit trade is the almost superhuman 
effort necessary to bring them from the ship- 
ping ports to the markets with sufficient speed 
to prevent the fruit from becoming damaged. 
Twenty-four hours’ delay is frequently enough 
to ruin an entire cargo, and the secret of suc- 
cess, therefore, lies in the employment of the 
fastest sailing vessels that can be made, and 
the service of experienced and fearless sea- 
men. When the vessel once spreads her sails 
to the wind nothing but the most imminent 
and certain danger is permitted to interfere 
with her onward course, many captains keep- 
ing on full sail in the midst of a hurricane 
which few mariners would care to face. These 
fruit schooners may sometimes be seen on the 
ocean flying along their course, while other 
sailing vessels are making ready for a coming 
gale, and it frequently happens that in a 
storm the captain will refuse to reef a single 
yard of sail as long as there is one chance in 
ten of the vessel keeping afloat and making 
good time. Some idea of the fleetness of these 
schooners may be gained from the fact that 
the Baracoa, Captain McClintock, while held 
for some trivial custom offence under the guns 
of a Spanish man-of-war, suddenly spread her 
white wings and was far out in the bigh seas 
before the steamer could get within cannon. 
shot of her stern. As soon as the peach sea- 
son fairly opens the market for tropical fruit 
will decline, and continue at a low ebb until 
the latter part of the year, when the new car- 
goes will begin to arrive. 


Extravagant Funerals.—The practice of 
impoverishing the estates of decedents by 
means of imposing and extravagant funerals, 
is severely criticized in a recent opinion de 
livered by Judge Rheme, of the Orphans’ 
Court of Luzerne county. Ina case in which 
the personal estate of the deceased was proven 
to be but $581,82, an administrator sought to 
have the court allow the sum of $139,75 for 
the expenses of burial, which was one-fourth 
of the whole personal estate. This allowance 
Judge Rheme refused to grant, and, in his 
decision, after saying that ‘pompous pro- 
cessions of great length, glistening silver- 
plated casket and carved marble monuments, 
are unnecessary for Christian burial,” he sums 
up his view of the law of the subject in the 
following words: ‘‘Such parades as are called 
‘fine funerals’ may gratify the vanity of the 
living, but no respect for the dead demands 
them, and when a decedent’s estate is limited 
and his debts are not paid, or where he leaves 
a family of helpless children, the expenses of 
such burials will not be allowed out of his 
estate. Those who contract for and enjoy 
such luxuries must pay for them themselves.” 
—Late Paper. 


———_+-____ 


1810. The last sitting of the meeting of 
ministers and elders was held, and we were 
favored to separate under that solemn cover- 
ing of silence, which subdues imaginations, 
and brings the thoughts into captivity; a 
marvellous power prevailing over the mind, 
which no words can fully set forth ; it is more 
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pears, grapes, &c., over two hundred tons of| precious and more refreshing to the immortal] they parted; the Graef taking his leav 
California grapes being already engaged. The|spirit than words can be.—M. Capper. 


Sel. cted. 
“HE LEADETH ME.” 


‘“* He leadeth me!” “ He leadeth me !” 
What joy the words impart, 
Inspiring me to greater zeal ; 
Take courage, fainting heart. 


What though the way be dark and drear! 
This thought my fears dispel— 

He’ll lead me safe, through storm and strife, 
Where saints and angels dwell. 


Grant me to know from day to day 
That I am owned of thee ; 

Be thou my Guard, be thou my Way, 
O’er life’s tempestuous sea. 


O may I trust my all to thee 
Whatever may betide! 

Thy promises are ever sure, 
My Saviour, and my guide, 


And when my life-work here is done, 
Its joys and sorrows o’er, 
Take me to reign with thee above, 
Where sin molests no more. 
—Christian Advocate. 
a ee 


PATIENCE. 


A gentle angel walketh throughout a world of woe, 
With messages of mercy to mourning hearts below ; 
His peaceful smile invites them to love and to con 
Oh ! follow in his footsteps, keep closely by his side! 
To soft and tearful sadness he changes dumb despair, 


Selected. 


And soothes to deep submission the storm of grief and| the saving knowledge which is life etern 


care ; 
Where midnight shades are brooding, 
light of noon, 
And every grievous wound he heals, most surely if not 
soon, 


*! viour the living sacrifice of obedient hear 


them, with great civility. 

Would that all the members of a’ Relig 
Society, called away from the pride-pleas 
and carnal deceitful honors of a world 
lieth in wickedness, might look this conf 
ity to a degenerate custom full in the fi 
and thence, finding it an unmeaning cere 
ny, and “no plant of God's planting,” be 
all occasions, watchful over themselvés e 
with a holy jealousy, lest the compromi 
of this righteous testimony, and a payin 
tithe into the world’s coffer, prove the los 
spiritual strength, by a denial of the Tr 
and a turning aside, through pusillanim 
fear, from a faithful maintenance of the 
timony and cross of Jesus we are s0 m 
festly called to support before the people. 

To the Lord alone this honor belongs; 
in paying it to our fellow-worms, we rob H 
unto whom every knee must bow and 
whose feet every crown be laid, of that wh 
‘is so pre-eminently his titbe and due. 

As it is generally by despising or disrega 
ing the day of small things that any gra 
ally fall away from virtue and a self-denyi 
straightforward walk before the Father 
spirits; so on the other hand, it is by lit 
and little, and through bringing to the 


that we can gain in spiritual stature and 


Let none of us then compromise the Tru 


he pours the) in what may be called little things; neith 


balk the profession we as a Society make 
the world by a weak and inconsistent co 


He will not always answer thy questions and thy fear,|formity to a custom, which has its root 
His watchword is, “Be patient, the journey’s end is} vanity and pride; whose branches are u 


near |” 
And ever through the toilsome way, he tells of joys to 


come, - 
And points the pilgrim to his rest, the wanderer to his 
home. 
+ »_____- 
Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Tlat Honor, 


sightly, and fruit bilter. 


Laying Submarine Cable.—Before laying 
submarine cable between the proposed plac 
it is extremely important to take soundin 
and otherwise survey the ocean, so as to ¢ 
termine the exact route the cable should tal 


William Penn, upon the occasion of a seri-| A cable is too costly to be flung away an 
ous conversation with the Gracf of Donan, at| where on the sea bottom, and the sea’ bottc 


the house of the noble Princess Elizabeth of 
the Rhine, thus alludes to this very formal, 
vain, and world-conforming custom. 

“This,” says W. Penn,” “ choketh ; and the 
rather, because it telleth tales ; it telleth what 
people are; it marketh men for separatists ; it 
is blowing a trumpet visibly across the world: 
and that the fear of man (greatly prevalent 
with too many serious people in that land,) 


cannot abide, but starteth at, and runneth 
away from. 
‘‘Howbeit, the Lord enabled me to open 


is sometimes of a very unfavorable charact: 
It may be said that too little attention b 
hitherto been paid to this point in cable la 
ing. Expensive cables have been manufé 
tured at home, with their relative length 
shore end, intermediate and main, determin 
by formula and usage, and then hid away 
seas whose character had been largely tak 
for granted, the consequence being that 
weighty and very costly shore end has be 
deposited in mud soft as butter, where it wou 
be out of har'm’s way, while the unprotect 


the thing to him; as that it [the hat honor]; main has been laid along the jagged surfa 


was no plant of God’s planting, but a weed of| of coral reefs. 


The depth and nature of t 


degeneracy and apostacy.; a carnal and earthly| bottom, the strength and direction of curren 
honor, the effect, feeder, and pleaser of pride,| the temperature at the bottom, should all 

and ofa vain mind, and that no advantage re-|ascertained beforehand by a special ship a 
dounded to mankind by it: and how could! pointed to survey the proposed track of t 


they, that ought to do all to the glory of God,| cable. 


The best route for the cable is thi 


use that vain and unprofitable custom, which|laid down on the charts, as a guide to t 
cannot be done to the glory of God? 1 en-|navigator and engineers engaged in the la 
treated him seriously to consider with him-|ing. Great improvements have recently be 
self, the rise and end of it; whence it came,| made in the method of taking deep sea soun 


what it pleased, and what that was, which|ings. 


was angry that it had it not?” 


The ordinary plan is to carry the lea 
line (a strong line or small rope of fine tarr 


He reminded this great man, of the sincere} Manilla yarn) from the stern along the shij 
and serviceable respect which truth substi-|side to the bows, and there drop the lead in 


tuted in the place of this unmeaning ceremo-|the sea. 


As it sinks the rope runs out off t! 


ny; and after exhorting him to simplicity dram on which it is coiled, and when the le: 
and poverty of spirit, and to be like that Jesus! strikes bottom the running ceases. The i 
whom he professed to take for his Saviour, 'troduction of fine steel wire for the rope, | 


q 
ats 


William Thompson, is a great improve- 
nt upon this clumsy method. The wire 
aks quickly through the water, and is palled 
ain with a very great saving of time and 
; but the most ingenious of all contri- 
es for finding the depth of the sea is 
jiemen’s bathometer, a very recent invention. 
bathometer simply stands in the captain’s 
in like a barometer, and indicates the depth 
the sea over which the ship is passing, just 
barometer indicates the height of the 
sphere above. The action of this in- 
ious contrivance depends on the attraction 
he earth on a column of mercury. This at- 
tion is proportional to the earth’s density, 
1 the relative distance of its crust from the 
column. 
ter, exercises a greater downward attrac- 
non the mercury. I', then, there are say 
hundred fathoms of water just under the 
reury instead of a hundred fathoms of earth 
rock, there will be less downward attrac- 
nonit. Taking advantage of this law, the 
mercury column is adjusted so as to indicate 
ithe power of the attraction and give the depth 
of water it corresponds to.—Chambers’ Jour- 
From John Churchman’s Journal, 


f 
| Divine Guidance. 
rf “My mind had been for some time drawn 
‘towards Ireland, and being desirous to lose no 
itime, we went to Whitehaven, several vessels 
‘being there for Dublin; but on viewing them 
ad no freedom to take a passage, at which | 
Was much straitened. Turning my mind in- 
tward, Ireland was hid from my view, and 
{going to the house of a friend, we sat a while 
ill, and I had freedom to let Friends know, 
‘that I had no prospect but that the vessels 
Might go their voyage with safety, and did 
not decline a passage on that account; but 
feeling a full stop in my mind, had no freedom 
proceed any where at present, save to return 
With our friends, John and Hannah Harris, to 
Highfield. 
- We therefore retarned with them, and at- 
tended Pardsay Hall Monthly Meeting, where 
I had freedom to propose that Friends would 
te on the service of visiting families. They 
informed me, that some years before they 
had nominated Friends for that service, but 
meeting with some discouragement, they had 
not performed it; and being about to turn 
over the book to see who were then appoint- 
ed, considering it was a long time since, they 
concluded it was better to proceed to a new 
choice, but seerned at a stand about naming 
Friends. I hada freedom to let them know, 
that although I was a stranger, I could point 
out some who would answer the service if 
they would submit toit. After a solid pause, 
a Friend said, as our Friend bas the matter 
before him, lam free that he should choose 
for us; to which I replied, that being a 
ranger to their members, one might be 
bhosen who was under some impediment, 
and therefore it would be safer for the Meet- 
ing to choose, but perceiving they were at a 
loss, I pointed out a few Friends in great fear, 
with a single eye to the sense which I did 
believe Truth gave me, and the clerk took 
eir names; a Friend said, he believed it 
as the ‘ruth which had made the choice. 
I then mentioned, that if they could soon 
enter upon the service, I found a freedom to 
accompany them therein, if Friends found 
unity therewith, which several expressed, 


pe 
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Earth being denser than}; 
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some women Friends being also named by 
their Meeting to join init. Before the ser- 
vice was much proceeded in, a heavy concern 
came upon me from a secret sense I had, that 
one of them was under the censure of some, 
by which i feared her service would be laid 
waste, unless it could be removed. Although 
I had no intimation of anything of the kind 
from any person, I became heavily exercised, 
and at length requested a Friend to invite 
the man and his wife to dine with him, who 
I apprehended were uneasy with the woman, 
and I desired her and her husband to come to 
the same house in the afternoon, who accord- 
ingly came, and thus the parties met unex- 
pectedly to each other. 

Iwas humbled under the weight attending 
my mind, and no others being present except 
the Friend and his wife at whose house we 
were, I ventured to let them know the exer- 
cise I had been under some days, from an 
apprehension of a difference, or prejudice 
subsisting between them, which, if not re- 
moved, would devour like fire, by which I[ 
believed they were already much affected. 
As I had not received information, more or 
less, I might be mistaken, and did not desire 
they should say anything on the subject be- 
fore me, but honestly confer on it hetween 
themselves first, and if it was so, remove the 
cause, and if nothing was amiss, let me know, 
that I might be warned to be more cautious 
in future. [ then left them and walked by 
myself about an hour, when the man of the 
house called me in, and they told me I was 
not mistaken, for there had been a hardness 
existing for some time, which they hoped was 
now done away. 

But when in the course of our visit, we 
came to the house of the Friends who had 
been uneasy, I felt it as fresh as before, and 
told them I did believe that they were not 
easy that the Friend should go on in the ser- 
vice; to which one of them answered, if she 
judges herself to be clear and others are easy, 
[ have no objection. 

Tasked what others were meant? The man 
replied, her husband and relations; and as 
the matter rested upon me, it appeared that 
endeavors ought to be used for reconciliation, 
before we could with satisfaction proceed on 
the visit. Believing the Lord had secretly 
engaged me, I hoped he would accompany 
and bless the labor for the restoration of 
peace, which in a few days he was pleased to 
accomplish, and then we proceeded more 
cheerfully, and I think I may say the Lord 
was with us, to the praise of his great and 
eternal name, who is worthy forever.” 

For “The Friend.” 
 Jeross Africa,” 
(Continued from page 395.) 

“ Asad and eventful day now arrived. It 
was on the 20th of October, as I lay on my 
bed prostrate, listless and enfeebled from re- 
peated attacks of fever; my mind dazed and 
confused with whirling thoughts and fancies 
of home and those dear ones far away, that 
my servant Mohammed Malin, came running 
into my tent with a letter in his hand. 1 
snatched it from him, asking at the same 
time, where it came from. His only reply 
was, “Some man bring him.” ‘Tearing it 
open, I found Jacob Wainwright’s letter, dat- 
ed “ Ukhonongo, October, 1873.” * * * 
‘Your father died by disease beyond the 
country of Bisa, but we have carried the 
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corpse with us. Ten of our soldiers are lost, 
some have died.” ‘2 bs sj 

“ Being half blind, it was with some difficulty 
that I deciphered the writing, and then, fail- 
ing to attach any definite meaning to it, I 
went to Dillon. His brain was in much the 
same state of confusion from fever as mine, 
and we read it again together, each having 
the same vague idea.—Could it be our own 
father who was dead? It was not until the 
bearer of the letter—Chuma, Livingstone’s 
faithful follower—was brought to us, that we 
fully comprehended what we had been reading. 
The writer bad naturally supposed that the 
doctor’s son was the leader of the Relief Ex- 
pedition. We immediately sent supplies for 
the pressing needs of the caravan, and dis- 
patched a messenger to the coast, announcing 
Dr. Livingstone’s death. 

“On the arrival of the body a few days later, 
Said ibn Salim, Shaykh ibn Nassib, Abdallah 
ibn Nasib, and the principal Arabs without 
exception, showed their respect to Living- 
stone’s memory, by attending to the reception 
of the corpse, which we arranged with such 
honors as we were able. Susi, on whom the 
command had devolved on the death of Liv- 
ingstone, brought a couple of boxes belong- 
ing to him, and his guns and instruments. 
He also stated, that a box containing books 
had been left at Ujiji, and that shortly before 
his death, the doctor had particularly desired 
that they should be fetched and conveyed to 
the coast. Dr. Livingstone’s death, so far as 
I could ascertain from the description given 
by his men, occurred rather to the westward 
of the place marked in the map published in 
“ Livingstone’s Last Journals.” He had been 
suffering from acute dysentery for some time, 
but his active mind did not permit him to 
remain still and rest. Had he done so fora 
week or two after the first attack, it was the 
opinion of Dr. Dillon, upon reading the last 
few pages of his journal, that he would most 
probably have recovered. 

“On the 9th of November, Livingstone’s 
caravan, accompanied by Dillon and Marphy, 
started for the coast. The evening before 
we parted was a solemn time both for Dillon 
and myself. We talked of our homes, and of 
meeting in England; but whether we really 
cherished tbat hope of meeting again, I scarce- 
ly know. At this time I was nearly blind 
from ophthalmia, and almost unable to walk 
from painin my back ; while fever, which was 
still hanging about, had reduced me to a skel- 
eton, my weight being only seven stone four 
on leaving Kwiharah. Still I was determin- 
ed to go on, trusting in the mercy of God to 
enable me to accomplish the labor I had un- 
dertaken. 

“As we were starting from Itumvi, a mes- 
senger from Murphy brought the dreadful 
news of poor Dillon’s death on the 18th of 
November, caused by the terrible effects of 
African fever. The shock so stunned me in 
my enfeebled condition, that for a few days I 
appear to have existed almost in a dream, re- 
membering scarcely anything of the march 
to Konongo, and leaving my journal a blank. 

“ Marching through a wooded country with 
beautiful open glades, the trees bursting into 
leaf, and the young grass clothing with a ten- 
der green the patches which bad been burned 
in the dry season, and every thing looking 
fresh and spring like, I felt better than at 
anytime since leaving Kwiharah ; and, to my 
astonishment, I found myself able to follow 
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the shady path without suffering or fatigue. 
We rested at some pools of clear fresh water ; 
and a baggage-donkey appreciating the com- 
fort of a bath, went into one, and lying down 
commenced to roll. Pleasant as this might 
have been for the beast, it tended much to 
the detriment of a load composed of miscella- 
neous odds and ends, botanical paper, &c. 

“ Resuming our march, we reached, in a few 
hours, a large village in the centre of much 
cultivation. The men carrying my tent and 
cooking-gear having lagged behind, I took 
refige from the sun’s rays in the village pub- 
lic house, where I became the centre of a won- 
dering crowd. ‘There were two of these pub- 
lic houses—or perhaps they may be more pro- 
perly termed “clubs’—in nearly every village 
in Unyamwizi, one for each sex. That ap. 
propriated to the women is not open to stran- 
gers; but at the one frequented by the men, 
all travellers of distinction are welcomed by 
the chiefs and elders. Assoon asa boy attains 
the age of seven or eight years, he throws off 
the authority of his mother, and passes most 
of his time at the club, usually eating and 
often sleeping there. They are generally 
larger and better built than the other huts, 
and a standing bed-place occupies a consider- 
able portion of the interior. 

“Tagain made a start, and after a long march 
reached Mapalatta. When first the caravan 
arrived, the people closed the doors of the 
village, for they had lately been harried by 
some slave-hunters, and had learned to view 
all strangers with suspicion. But after atime 
they professed themselves satisfied with our 
peaceful intentions and allowed us to enter. 
The chief of the village was a disgustingly 
dirty old man, suffering from delirium tremens 
—the only instance of this disorder which I 
saw in Africa, though drunkenness was by 
no means uncommon. The purchase of five 
days’ food was however satisfactorily arranged 
with his wives, and we proceeded on the 10th 
of December. The country was perfectly 
charming, the trees delicately green and fresh, 
the open, grassy glades enameled with various 
wild flowers. Indeed, it would have required 
no great stretch of imagination to fancy one’s 
self in the wooded part of a well kept English 
park, except that gazelles bounding away in 
the distance, and the skulls of a lion and an 
elephant kept prominently in mind the fact 
that one was in an African jungle.” 


Jewish Settlement of Palestine—We have just 
met with an article in your paper of April 26, 
on the re-peopleing of Palestine by the Jews, 
which contains some statements that need 
correcting ; this one in particular, “ that the 
population of Palestine is double what it was 
ten years ago.’ If this refers to the Jews, it 
may be true, but of the entire population it 
is not true. This country, owing especially 
to the heavy drain upon the able bodied men 
to keep up the army, is rapidly being depopu- 
lated andimpoverished. Deserted villages are 
everywhere to be seen. There is less wealth 
among the people, fewer camels, horses, and 
stock of all kinds, than ten yearsago. Fruit 
and forest trees are also disappearing. Carmel 
was almost stripped of ber timber for the Suez 
Canal ; and as any fruit tree is taxed, whether 
it bears or not, few are now planted. Every 
thing bere appears to be finished; there is no 
progress, no improvement of any kind. 

There are about 30,000 Jews in all Palestine. 
They are mostly from Rassia, and do not 
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come here to work or develop the country, 
but to die, that they may sleep with ther 
fathers in holy grouad. They are generally 
aged and poor, living on the charity of their 
people in Europe and America. It will require 
a different class of. emigrants altogether to 
recover this cursed land. It is true there are 
new houses going up outside the city walls, 
but mostly small tenements built by com- 
mittees for the benefit of their poor members. 
If any work has been done on those dwellings 
by night, it is to avoid the hot sun during the 
day, and not because there is such a demand 
for houses. 

The latest programme for Palestine is not 
Jewish, but papal occupancy. The Jesuits of 
Europe are dissatisfied with the condition of 
things in Italy, and there is a movement on 
foot to make Jerusalem the head of the Latin 
Church. Commissioners have been appointed 
to negotiate for the territory ; engineers have 
surveyed a railroad from here to Jaffa. Money 
is being collected for the erection of a magnifi- 
cent palace for his Holiness on Mount Zion, 
to which the wealth of the Vatican is to be 
transferred. Here the successor to Pius IX. 
is to be installed, and the “City of the Great 
King” is to be the future head of the Pontifi- 
cal See. Russia, however, may have some- 
thing to say in the future disposition of Pales- 
tine. F. 8. Dre Hass. 

Jerusalem, June 16, 1877. 

—Christian Advocate. 


For “The Friend.” — 
John Barelay to his Sister, 
“ Margate, 8th of Seventh mo., 1836. 

We rejoice that you are helped on your 
way, to advocate the good cause, even the 
way of the cross of our Lord and Saviour, in 
which so few wali, though so many ean talk 
of it, and dress it up, or something else instead 
of it, to try to persuade themselves they are 
in the right way—Lo, here is Christ! lo, he 
is there !—and all else but themselves are not 
of the way. [have not a doubt that you have 
been often refreshed together with a remnant, 
a precious remnant, in the little scattered 
meetingsin the districts you have been among. 
Indeed, I have been sometimes ready to take 
up the belief, and had to express it in 
meeting, that if individuals of the small coun- 
try meetings, the two’s and the three’s, were 
faithful in their day, and in their line and 
measure, their Lord and Master, the Head of 
his church, was bound to appear for them, 
and to do for them exceedingly abundantly, 
and to honor them, and to make them very 
fruitful, and even use them in building up 
each other, and the church also in other dis- 
tricts, even in those popular and once flourish- 
ing meetings where the enemy is sweeping 
away his victims, and laying waste the herit- 
age with a wide wasting desolation. I re- 
minded those on whom devolved the weights 
and burdens of Society, of the first planting 
of Truth in these parts by two or more youth- 


ful messengers, who walked from place to 
place, and enquired who were worthy, and 
directed them to the sure Teacher, and how 
to gather inwardly to Him. 

Ab! it is my full persuasion, the Master is 
at work, (though the enemy be busy also,) 
and will yet, out of the mouth and by the 
means of those that may think themselves but 
babes and sucklings, ordain strength, and per- 
fect His own praise; and such, in the right 
sense, we all ought to be, in order that His 


strength may be made perfect in our abas 
ment. ; 

Farewell, my beloved sister, in the best 
all bonds. May the same Hand that has do 
great things for us, help as to hold out to t 
end, in the faith and patience, through wha 
ever awaits either of as. , 

Thy very affectionate brother, 
J. B.” 


“Bradpole, 9th of Fourth mo., 1819. 

Dear Edward,—I am sensibly and decidedl 

of the mind, that it is a day when the la 
guage, ‘Trust ye not in any brother,’ (that i 
implicitly and without due reservation,) i 
loudly preached in the ear of some mind 
And now it is that the very princes in Isra 
frown, and are well nigh frightened, at th 
bold and apparently forward steppings 
those that have not been long in the rank 
nor trained up to the battle, nor inured to th 
sound of arms, nor the shout of the enemy, 
but have been bred up to the sheepfold a 
David was, whom his brethren despised. Oh 
I could here tell thee how disheartened I have 
been when among the chief men, those ac 
counted the veterans, to see them hang thei 
heads as one ashamed or amazed at the deso 
lation ; and the fears, and the doubtings, ani 
disputings, and hesitations that have bee 
suffered to creep over them, and hem them i1 
on all sides, like the net which the hunte 
lays for the lion of the forest. At such time: 
to hear these reason aside, and explain away 
what Truth dictates to be done, reckonin; 
upon the effects likely to ensue, and wha 
they that are of the world, as well as in thi 
world, would think. Ob! this has grieve: 
something that is good, and loves good in me 
and [have said, ‘Oh! these time-servers, thes: 
men-pleasers ; how I pity them!’ Neverthe 
less, this is clear to me, and I dare not doub 
it, viz., that such shall not be permitted t 
hinder the Lord’s work longer than He please 
for surely when the morning of the day dawns 
if not already dawned, wherein He will tak 
His own glorious work yet more evidentl: 
and eminently into His own mighty hand, t 
set up and establish his Jerusalem, a prais 
and an excellency in the earth, beautiful fo 
situation, whose gates are salvation, an 
whose walls are praise, then shall there b 
judges as of old, and counsellors as at the be 
ginning, kings and priests unto God, tha 
shall be firm and faithful, bold and terribl 
against the workers of iniquity ; that shall no 
spare the very best of the sheep, or oxen, 0 
fatlings of the Amalekites, that laid wait fo 
Tsrael when he came out of Egypt; and wh 
shall not foolishly pity that which the Lor 
hath no pity for, nor fondle nor dandle th 


babe of the false birth, unto which is reserve 
the fiery wrath of the Holy One. . 

[After alluding to his own course, he goe 
on thus], I desire, dear H.,—be assured I de 
sire, to keep in the back ground as long a 
ever I can; that is, to keep self in the bae 
ground, and would even have been willing t 
excuse myself from thus speaking of myse 
in this letter; but I dare not, by a kind ¢ 
voluntary humility, make little of the Powe 
by which alone I am or can be any thing 
His glory who looketh on the heart. The 
is a holy authority, an awful dignity, wh 
the true servant is clothed with (at seasoi 
especially), as with the royal robes he acts 
the King’s name, though in the least servic 
Now the true humility is not inconsist¢ 


. 


4 
mith this honor; for none are thus honored 
rith the true honor, but as they become will- 
ing to be humbled under the mighty Hand, 
ered under the baptiziog Power. 
_ In writing the above, the glorious display 
of this Power through many favored instru- 
ments of old, has rapidly revived and recur- 
red; one instance after another, as recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures, and much matter of 
instruction been derived to myself from many 
eeeions thereupon; and I have said in my 
heart, and may say as much to thee, ‘Ob! for 
a Gideon, now that the enemies of the Lord 
are as grass-hoppers for multitude!’ How 
livingly bas this example revived and been 
presented before me! How did he boldly 
gast down the altar of Baal? How did he 
proclaim the language, ‘ Whosoever is fearful 
and afraid, let him return ;’ and there returned 
22,0006! Joshua also, and Samson, David, 
Hezekiah, Hlijah, and his servant that poured 
water on his hands; with Jeremiah, Daniel, 
and others too numerous to make allusion to. 
How eminently. glorious, even in the infancy, 
in the dawning of the Gospel day, even when 
the shadows were scarcely yet dissipated, did 
the Light appear on the mountains, in the 
imes of the apostles and primitive Christians! 
nd is the Arm shortened, that in this day it 
cannot redeem with as evident a display, with 
as glorious a manifestation? Shall the light 
of the sun never ‘be as the light of seven 
days?’ 

[After writing on another subject, he says :] 
Dear E., I am now writing on the beach, my 
footstool a rock, my desk a rock, my seat a 
rock. It is a lovely evening; the sun nearly 
sultry, but the sea-breeze very soft and cool. 
The cliff hangs over me very precipitous and 
lofty, the sea beautifully blue and calm, scarce- 
y a human creature near. I often think of 
hee, though myself in the midst of mach en- 
joyment, or at least means of enjoyment to a 


THE FRIEND. 


tion. Is it any wonder that they crumble 
and fall? 

There is no one of life’s objects, from the 
lowest to the highest, that can be fully at- 
tained, where the healthful vigor of the phy- 
sical frame is wanting. Even appetite can 
only yield her pleasures through temperance. 
The epicure who indulges in every luxury 
soon destroys his powers of enjoyment, and 
finds too late that even the poor gratification 
he covets bas eluded his grasp It is only 
when the palate is quickened by natural 
hunger that food can yield any real enjoy- 
ment. Excess will poison the most luscious 
fruits, and take away the flavor of the choicest 
delicacies. The same is true of every other 
pleasure, whether of private, domestic or 
social life. No matter how abundant may be 
the outward appliances, if health be absent, 
the capacity for enjoyment is gone, while on 
the other hand, though the external resources 
may be small, physical vigor will enable us 
so to use them as to receive and convey solid 
and enduring happiness. 

Equally essential is health to the perfection 
of labor in allits forms. Both the amount and 
the quality of our work depend greatly on 
our physical well-being. We mourn over the 
sickness which deprives us of all power of 
action, but we rarely appreciate how close is 
the connection between superior work and 
superior health, and between inferior work 
and a depressed physical system. Horace 
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Switzerland, a snow storm in among the 
mountains, while the sun was pouring its 
warm rays upon the people in the valley 
below. 

“Tsn’t this fan ?” said one to another. But 
after a while the snow got so deep they lost 
the path. Ah, then the “fun” was all gone, 
and they began to think of the warning words ~ 
of the landlord who offered them a guide for 
nothing. 

“ Ah, how I wish we had that guide now,” 
said one. 

‘But it’s too late to go back for him; we 
must find our way alone.” 

And so they struggled on. Darkness came; 
they were lost, lost, lost in deep snow. But 
they kept moving upward as well as they 
could. The two ladies in the party got so 
tired at last they could not walk another step, 
It was bitter cold, and so they sank down in 
the snow and waited for daylight to come. 
In the morning the storm had cleared away, 
and as the keepers of the “ Tip-top House” 
looked out they saw, not much more than a 
stone’s throw from their door, the half buried 
and nearly frozen travellers. They went to 
them at once, but it was too late to save the 
life of one young Jady who had frozen to death 
during that awful night, and all because she, 
with the rest, had said, ‘‘ We don’t want the 
guide.” Ah, how foolish they were not to 
accept that guide offered to them so freely. 

Christ is offered asa guide; but many re- 


Mann says that high health is at least equal|ject Him, and undertake to make the journey 


to fifty per cent. more brain. If there is any 
truth in such a statement, how careful should 


of life alone without the guide. They start 
off gaily, with great self-confidence; but when 


those be who desire a clear mind, powers of|the storms come they are bewildered, lost, and 
consecutive thought, or ability to form and|many perish helplessly near mercy’s gate, but 


execute plans, to strengthen their physical 
powers and ward off the approach of.disease. 
Labor in all its forms is but human power 
pat into useful action, and only by means of 
healthful vitality can this power be generated. 


mind awakened and alive to the beauties of|—Philada. Ledger. 


latural scenery at this sweet season, to the 
fori of retirement, and to the blessing of 
he socicty of those that are devoted to the 
fear and service of the good Master. ee 


. 
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The Value of Health. 


There is perhaps nothing more indispensa- 
ble to human happiness and yet more fre- 
quently disregarded in human strivings than 
the attainment of vigorous physical health. 
Very few appreciate how essential an element 
it is in all prosperity, and still fewer under- 
stand the Jaws on which it is based or are 
thm to obey those laws when revealed to 


em. It is yet very fur from occupying the 
ignified position in public esteem as an object 
f life which it merits and will eventually 
a It is not avowedly slighted, but it is 
secretly depreciated. We admit its value in 
theory, but deny it in practice. We all, in 
some degree, desire it, but we decline to make 
sacrifices for it. The young will not give up 
exciting pleasures, the business man will not 
moderate his labors, the student will not re- 
lieve his over-taxed brain, the epicure will not 
resign his dainties for the sake of health. 
That is, while all, in different ways, are cagerly 
seeking happiness, they refuse to pass through 
she gate which leads to it. While all are 
engaged in erecting edifices of various kinds, 
they are so interested in the architecture that 
they have neglected to lay the solid founda- 


“We Don’t Want the Guide.’ 


These were the words of a party at the foot 
of the White Mountains, who were determined 
to find their own way to the top. 

“ But,” said the keeper of the hotel, “I will 
let you have one at half price.” 

“No, we don’t want one even at half price. 
We can find our own way well enough alone. 
We will follow the path, and we shall soon 
find our way to the Tip-top House.” 

“You may get lost,” said the landlord. 
‘Rather than have you go alone, I will send 
a guide who knows every mile of the road, 
for nothing.” 

‘‘No, we don’t want him even for nothing. 
We want to do something that will astonish 
our friends.” 

‘But it is very dangerous.” 

“We are strong; we will risk it.” 

“ But suppose you should find yourselves in 
a snow storm, what would your young ladies 
do then.” 

“ Ha, ha,” said one of them; “that would 
be nice fun, A snow-storm in summer! I 
hope we will see one.” 

“Yes, yes,” they all shouted ; and so, with 
hearts full of hope, they started off to gain 
the top of Mount Washington. On they went 
as gay as larks, till, as they got near the top 
of the mountain, they saw a white cloud right 
above them. Up, up, they went, right into 
it, and they found what I have often seen in 


too blind and bewildered to find an entrance. 
—The Christian _Woman.. *s 
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‘For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear, but ye have received 
the spirit of adoption whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.” Rom. viii. 15. “ Wherefore thou art 
no more aservant butason.” Gal.iv.7. The 
humble child of the new birth unto rightcous- 
ness is often led to review the steps by which 
he has been brought out of the land of bond- 
age, and whilst conscious that nothing less 
than an Almighty Arm could have awakened 
him from the torpor of sensual security and 
carried him safely through the array of his 
spiritual enemies, so as to give him a true ex- 
perience of that repentance and. faith which 
are saving through Christ, there is often a 
lurking doubt let in with regard to the present 
dealings of his Heavenly Father, The pillar 
of the cloud by day and of fire by night which 
once so evidently pointed out the highway of 
salvation may seem obscured, and instead of 
tbe glad sense of the Redeemer’s presence, a 
spirit of bondage may overtake, and fears 
beset that the wilderness now entered upon is 
to be trodden alone and may perhaps become 
the tomb of all his hopes. This condition of 
mind, the apostle above quoted was no stran- 
ger to. “For we know,” says he, “that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now; and not only they, 
but ourselves also, which have the first fruits 
of the spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
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ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, 
the redenrption of our body.” These feelings 
are traceable to those infirmities of the flesh 
which have resulted from the primal fall, and 
that bondage of corruption in which the 
creature has become entangled by yielding to 
temptation; but it is traly consoling to re 
member that ‘‘the creature itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption 


into the glorious liberty of the children of 


God.” That whilst we are to watch and pray 
daily lest we enter into those temptations 
with which an unwearied adversary assails 
us, we are to take no anxious thought for 
the morrow, but implicity to rely upon the 
Captain of our salvation, who has assured us 
that, as the life is more than meat, and the 
body than raiment, so the same Hand which 
supplies the least need of to-day, will assuredly 
not neglect the greater one of to-morrow. 

The work of sanctification is a progressive 
one. Paul in writing to the Thessalonian 
converts addresses them as being “all the 
children of light and the children of the day ;” 
and therefore they must have known the new 
birth, seeing that “God is light;” (1 John 
i. 4,) but he further prays for them, that “the 
very God of peace sanctify you wholly ;” “and 
I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and 
body, be preserved blameless unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is he that 
calleth you, who also will do it.” (1 Thess. 
v. 5, 23, 24.) Whilst therefore no false idea 
of security without taking up the daily cross 
and walking in the narrow way is compati- 
ble with Christian safety, and we are to labor 
to enter into Christ’s rest, there is a paternal 
assurance of final victory vouchsafed to those 
who follow Him whoisthe“ way,” even though 
they be led through the wilderness, and walk 
in seeming darkness. To these the consoling 
exhortation is extended by a compassionate 
Father, “thou art no more aservant but ason;” 
and it will strengthen their drooping spirits, 
which yet groan in this earthly tabernacle, 
and earnestly desire to be clothed upon with 
their house which is from heaven, to remem- 
ber that ‘‘ He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all, [shall] with Him 
also freely give us all things:” that He will 
not break the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax until He brings forth judgment 
unto victory. We believe that a spirit which 
glows with gratitude to Him who has offered 
himself to redeem us is not only acceptable, 
bat obligatory upon His children; and that it 
is pleasing in His sight for such to maintain 
a cheerful and hopeful demeanor, “ rejoicing 
in hope, patient in tribulation and continuing 
instant in prayer.” 

The privilege of sonship under the gospel 
is one that cannot be too highly appreciated. 
“ Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed on us that we should be called the 
sons of God!” exclaims the beloved disciple, 
as if in ecstatic joy at the glorious promise. 
Do we realize that if children, then we are 
“heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ?” 
that “He is not ashamed to call them breth- 
ren ?” Surely these blessed truths should raise 
our hearts in grateful adoration, as they are 
opened to us by the Holy Spirit, and incite 
not only to diligence in His service, but also to 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
“ These things have I spoken unto you, that 
my joy might remain in you, and that your 
joy might be full. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Untirep Stares.—There has been a general resump- 
tion of railroad travel throughout the country; in 
several sections fresh outbreaks of the riotous element 
in our community have occurred; these have been 
quelled by the military, with some loss of life. 

A Washington telegram says the labor question has 
been discussed at several Cabinet meetings, to the ex- 
clusion of all other subjects, and it also asserts that a 
good portion of the President’s first message to Congress 
will be devoted to that question. 

Governor Hartranft’s ride fron: Ozden city to Utah, 
in point of speed and distance, and considering no 
special arrangements were made for it, may be set down 
as the fastest on record. Immediately upon receipt of 
the news from Pennsylvania, he turned his face home- 
ward, and travelled night and day across the continent 
until Pittsburg was reached. The Chicago and North- 
western Riilroad Company furnished a special engine 
and car, and it is said one stretch of 348 miles was 
made in eight hours and 21 minutes. 

Within ten years no less than 12,000,000 acres of 
forest have been cut down or burned over in the United 
States. Much of the timber is used for fuel, 25 cities 
being on record as consuming from 5,000 to 10,000 
acres:each. Fences use up much timber, and railway 
sleepers require the product of 150,000 acres per annum. 
The amount of pine and lumber timber yet standing in 
the forests of the timber States is estimated at 225,000,- 
000 feet. The sum of $144,000,000 is invested in the 
timber industry, employing 200,000 men. 

Europe, which pays more attention to the preserva- 
tion of her forests than America, is also careful not to 
waste wood used in her industries. Many railroad 
companies in Germany, Austria and Switzerland, im- 
pregnate their wooden “‘ties” or “sleepers” with chlo- 
ride of zine, tar oil or combinations of the two, to pre- 
serve them from decay. <A few companies use corro- 
sive sublimate and sulphate of copper for the same 
purpose; 12 per cent is thus added to the cost of the 
tie, while its life is extended from 70 to 300 per cent. 

The Jackson and Sharp Company of Wilmington, 
Del., are now building a palace car for the King of 
Sweden. This car will be similar to the narrow gauge 
palace car built for the Emperor of Brazil. The same 
company shipped, within the past few days, five cars to 
South America, and are building four more for that 
country. 

More than 5,000,000 cans of corn are now packed in 
Maine, annually, and sold in every part of the world, 
yielding a business to that State of about $1,250,000, 
and giving profitable employment to from 8,000 to 
10,000 people during the packing season. 

Burt’s saw mill and salt works, near East Saginaw, 
Michigan, with 6,000,000 feet of lumber, and 8,000 
barrels of salt, were destroyed by incendiary fire—250 
men are thrown out of employment. 

During the Seventh month there arrived at New 
York 6713 immigrants, of whom 2788 were females ; 
1522 were from Germany, 1255 from England and 
Wales, 946 from Ireland, 832 from Sweden and Nor- 
way, 412 from Austria, 370 from Russia, 324 from Den- 
mark, 242 from Italy, 237 from Scotland, 190 from 
France, 159 from Switzerland, and the remainder from 
various countries, 

The mean temperature for last month, according to 
the local weather report, was 78 deg.; which is one 
degree less than same month last year. The highest, 
on the 27th, 95 degrees ; lowest, on the 5th, 61 degrees; 
greatest daily range, on 27th, 24 degrees. Total rain- 
fall 5.53 inches; number of rainy days 13: on eleven of 
these there were storms accompanied by lightning. 
This unusual amount of atmospheric electricity is con- 
sidered to have had a marked effect upon the health of 
our city, as the mortality has been from 10 to 30 per 
cent. less than in former years. , 

The number of interments in this city for the week 
ending at noon on the 4th, was 407 : 141 adults and 266 
children—172 being under one year of age—335 were 
natives of the United States, and 55 of foreign birth. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 7thinst. American gold, 105%. U.S. 6’s, 1881, 
1124; new 43 per cents, reg., 109; do. 4 per cents, 1054; 
“eh coupons, 1865, 107$; do. 1867; 109%; do. 1868, 

Cotton selling in lots at 12 a 12} cts. per Ib. for up- 
lands and New Orleans. Flour, active but lower, Sales 
from $7.75 for good, to $9.25 a $10.00 for high grades, 
Wheat, $1.60 for Jersey and southern new amber; 
$1.57 for Pennsylvania red ; Indiana and other western 
choice, at $1.60. Oats, 40 to 46 cts. Hay, $1.20 to 
$1.30 for prime Timothy, and mixed at 60 ets. a $1.00. 
Straw, 60 a 70 cts. vate 

Foreten.—The Bank of England having presented. 


to the British Museum its collection of coins, 
duplicates were disposed of at auction, in Lond: 
several days ago. The coin which brought the high 
figure was one of Charles I., the Oxford crown, whi 
was sold for £30. The total of 184 lots, the actt 
money value of which was not above $300, amount 
to £707. we * 

By telegraph it is stated a sanguinary conflict « 
curred on the 81st ult., near Plevna, between the Ri 
sian and Turkish armies, which resulted in a defeat 
the former. The Turks fought on the defensive, a 
their loss is reported to have been much smaller, 

A ukase has been issued ordering the mobilizati 
of the entire corps of the Russian Imperial Guard, a 
several other divisions. A levy of 188,600 of the Lat 
wehr has also been ordered. 4 

Reuter’s Constantinople dispatch of the 7th inst. sa 
it is officially announced that it has been decided 
form a camp of 70,000 men near the capital. | 

An imperial deé¢ree has been issued, reducing t 
salaries of all government officials fifty per cent. ua 
the close of the war. 

A convention between England and Hgypt, for t 
suppression of the slave trade, has been signed. 

Special dispatches to the Z'imes report the village 
Garnsee, near Marienwerder, Prussia, has been ¢ 
stroyed by fire, and 800 persons rendered homeless, 

A dispatch to the J'iimes on the 5th, states the to 
of Sundsvall, Sweden, has been almost totally burned 

The latest official reports state that Nepaul, as wi 
as Burmah and Assam, have had a sufficient rainfall 
which averts the fear of famine in those districts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Anna Frame, Io., per James Fran 
$2.10, vol. 51; from Joseph Waring, Canada, $2.10, 
No. 23, vol. 52, and for William G. Austin, $2.10, 
No. 27, vol. 52, and Jesse Stover, George Pollard, a 
Thomas Cornell, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Chalk] 
Stokes, N. J., for Amy Borton and Ezra Brown, $2. 
each, vol. 51, and for Naomi B. Haines and John | 
Haines, $2 each, vol. 51; from Thomas F, Seattergoc 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Mary B. Woodward, $2. 
vol. 51; from Robert Knowles, N. Y., $2.10, vol. ! 
and for Benjamin Boss, Benjamin Knowles, Chest 
A. Weaver, George C. Carpenter, David Peckhat 
Lorenzo Rockwell sand Hubert Rockwell, N. Y., a 
David F. Knowles, Vt., $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Isa 
Heacock, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51, and for James Maste 
$2.10, vol. 51; from Jacob Parvin, Pa., $2.10, to No. 
vol. 52; from Isaac W. Stokes, N. J., $2.10, vol. 5 
from Ann Smallwood, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from I 
George Thomas, Pa., $2.10, to No. 24, vol. 52, and 1 
J. Preston Thomas, $2.10, to No. 23, vol. 52, and Jon: 
Ogelsby, $2.10, vol. 51; from Thomas M. Harvey, P 
$2.10, vol. 51, and for Hannah Kite, Martha H. Linte 
Rebecea 8. Conard, Sen., Geo. T. Satterthwaite, ai 
Isabella Christy, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from John Bishe 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 51, amd for Lucy A. Pancoast, Cit 
$2, vol. 51; from Robert Parker, City, $2.10, vol. 5 
from Benjamin Gilbert and Joshua Cope, Pa., $2. 
each, vol. 51; from Deborah Satterthwaite, N. J., $2.1 
vol. 51; from Sarah North and Deborah Hunt, Pa., p 
William Webster, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Day 
Heston, Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 51, and for William Nut 
Colorado, $2.10, vol. 51; from Eliza Stock, O., $2.1 
vol. 51; from Joseph Seattergood, Agent, Pa., $2.1 
vol. 51, and for Elizabeth 8. Thomas, Jacob Parke 
Charles S. Carter, Sarah Yarnall, Sarah C. Passmot 
Alfred Embree, and Jane B. Davis, $2.10 each, vol £ 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will 4 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. = 
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MALVERN BOARDING AND DAY 
will re-open Ninth mo. 10th, 1877. ~ 

For circular, address 
JANE M. Exvpriper, Malvern, 


CORRECTION.—In the Summary of Events p 
lished last week, 3d column, 5th line from top, Ay 
dale, Chester Co., should have been “ Avondale, D 
ware Co., Penna.” 


Drep, on the 3d of 7th month, 1877, at his resid 
in Haverford, Del. Co., Pa., Haypocx G: 
in the 73d year of his age, a member of the 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the W 

District. > 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRI 
No. 422 Walnut Street. — 
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